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THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES BY THE 
ABTISTS OF BVSSELSOBF. 

It would seem but natural to any philo- 
sophical mind that the Art of every nation, 
being, as Art is, the outgrowth of the in- 
most nature, the expression of that which 
it loves most of all it sees, and feels most 
strongly of all that it feels, should embody, 
in its characteristics, those also of the 
moral and intellectual state of the nation 
at large. That it does so is certain, and 
the more marked aud individual the cha- 
racter of the people, the clearer, of course, 
■will be this indication of Art, and the Ger- 
man nation gives us in its painting, perhaps, 
the most marked example of modern times. 
It is divided into two distinct schools, by 
some considered the Protestant and patho- 
lic, but really the materialistic and mystic 
schools, the naturalists and purists, arising 
from the separation of the religious senti- 
ment of Germany into the extremes of 
materialism and superstition. The philo- 
sophy of the nation is rationalism ; its re- 
ligion, where it appears to any purpose in 
Art, the extreme of credulity and abroga- 
tion of freedom of thought — the former 
giving rise to, or at least running parallel 
to, the naturalist art ; the latter certainly 
being the origin of the purist or mystic. 
Of this latter division we shall have little 
to say in connexion with the present sub- 
ject. It claims as its masters Overbeck, 
Cornelias, Schadow, Kupelweiser of Vi- 
enna, and some lesser names ; and its laws, 
apparently, are the traditions of middle- 
age art, as absolutely and imperatively in- 
sisted on as those of the Church in which 
it lives. Its headquarters are at Munich. 
The philosophical mind of Germany pro- 
testing (and in this sense Protestant) against 
the reversion to dogmas doubted or imper- 
fectly admitted, and treatment entirely 
conventional and unnecessarily false, re- 
acted to the extreme of materialism, and 
ultimately into a purely secular school, or, 
if professedly religious, such only in form, 
and without the asceticism which is the 
most marked trait of the purist art. This 
has its seat in Dusseldorf, and though not 
by any means the dominant spirit in the 
Academy which is established at that place, 
since Schadow himself has long been the 
Director of it, it is the element which dis- 
tinguishes it especially from that of Munich 
and Vienna. It belongs peculiarly to Dus- 
seldorf and its offshoots, and at its head is 
Lessing. 

These two schools, though containing in 
themselves different sects, are yet true to 
the grand distinction we have drawn — that 
one is marked by unintelligent faith and 
ignorant obedience to tradition, and the 
other by philosophy devoid of reverence, 
and tending to the skeptical. It is as a pure 
expression of materialism or unspiritualized 
nature that we regard the latter, a result of 
that spirit which remains faithful to the 
outward and palpable forms of things, to 
the ponderable elements of thought or na- 
tare, but disclaims all allegiance to the 
higher elements which give vitality and 
ideality to one and the other. It attains 
to portraiture of all things, as far as that 
may be portraiture which is destitute of 
what in the man gives evidence of his spir- 
itual diguity, or in inanimate nature of the 
tendency to the ideal beauty, or of the law 
of harmony in it — that which recognizes 



nothing beyond the actual. Such art can 
be but perfected photography oh a grand 

scale, at its best, and such is the materialist 
art of Germany, save that it is disfigured 
by certain self-imposed laws or academic- 
isms, which we shall point out presently. 
Lessing himself is the most perfect exempli- 
fication of this statement in the academy, 
and no better instance of great power be- 
stowed upon comparatively worthless ma- 
terial can be found in the range of art than 
his great picture, the Martyrdom of Huss. 
Everything is real, nothing is vital — every- 
thing is accurate and demonstrable, nothing 
is, in the high sense, true, subtle, or pro- 
found — everything provokes examination, 
nothing invites study ; one feels everywhere 
the greatness of the picture, nowhere the 
dignity of the theme — everywhere the mas- 
tery of the artist over his materials, no- 
where the maslepy of his conception over 
him. The artist is practically a skeptic in 
the existence of the soul, since there ap- 
pears no evidence of the perception of it 
in any of his figures ; no animation, no vi- 
tality ; they kneel, or stand,, or threaten, 
just like men set to kneel, or clench their 
fists, for the painter to study from, rigid 
and automatic— all surface, in short. And 
this is the inevitable result of a skeptical 
heart, a materialistic philosophy of nature. 
It is inevitable, because our senses go no 
further than the surface, and to get at any- 
thing beyond there must be a sympathy 
with the soul of humanity and nature— a 
something which materialism denies. To 
recognize the ideal is to recognize a soul 
since the ideal can only be the result of 
something within the material form, urging 
it, in opposition to its own inertia, towards 
a more perfect condition. There is no 
justice, then, in the claim that Lessing is a 
Protestant artist — a Protestant he may be, 
and au artist, but Protestantism is not ma- 
terial, though it may be rational; it insists 
on a soul, if it.does not abrogate the body ; 
while Lessing's art is material in the ex- 
treme, and ignores spirit entirely. This is 
no exaggeration, for there is not one figure 
in the Martyrdom of Huss which one can 
claim as really animated, possessed of the 
true dramatic life. 

This is the precise philosophic heart of 
the whole school of which Lessing is at the 
head, and which forms the gallery, of Dus- 
seldorf pictures in New York. The same 
devotion to matter characterizes all its pro- 
ductions — the same lack of sense of beauty 
and spirituality, although, as far as the 
worth of intention goes, there are wide dis- 
tinctions in it. F_or system's sake, we 
may divide the collection into three classes. 
The first and noblest, without regard to 
mere technical ability, are those which 
have caught their motive from the inspira- 
tion of the present, or which really have a 
poetic purpose, something beyond and 
above the mere technique of the painter. 
First in this class, to our mind, is the Des- 
demona of Hildebrandt, a picture which, 
though in. no wise attaining to the ideal, 
reaches the poetry of the material, fully 
and fairly. The intensity of passion in 
Desdemona, the noble truth of her charac- 
ter, as expressed by form and feature, are 
proof of indubitable genius and keen artis- 
tic perception. But the fire in her eyes is 
a fire of earth ; the soul, as such, has no 
part in its kindling ; no man is made better 
or catches loftier purpose from seeing the 



picture; no one is warmed into more ar- 
dent sympathy with spiritual worth by it. 
It cannot be said that we have no right to 
demand more of an artist than the accom- 
plishment of that which he proposes to him- 
self, for such a rule would abrogate any 
standard of moral dignity in Art. We have 
a right to demand of every living inan,'ar- 
tist or other, that he shall be a religions 
man, and that ho shall do something for the 
elevation of his race, and the painter- can 
only accomplish this directly by pursuing 
and rendering the ideal religiously. The 
aim is all he can claim credit for, the 
strength to reach his object being given to 
him. To paint nothing but what actually 
exists in form visible to all, is to materialize, 
and no man, who has a soul has a right to 
be purely material — some touch of ^immor- 
tal purpose, something of perception beyond 
the crust of humanity, is necessary to give 
to any work of Art a j list claim to the love 
and reverence of mankind. Something be- 
yond the mere stagnant keeping of the talent 
given us is necessary to immortality here 
or hereafter — and in this is summed up our 
protest against the whole school of which 
we are now treating. 

Of the same class, though in a different 
vein, is the Falstaff of Schrodter, a subtle, 
refined study of humorous character, gro- 
tesque without being ridiculous, as the case 
is with all truly humorous painting. But 
in this picture, not professedly serious in 
purpose, we have an instance of that Art 
which may, without wrong, be unideal, in 
which the artist may, as we above inti- 
mated, indirectly labor for our bettering, 
viz., by giving us in play a relaxation 
from the severer s^tudy of the ideal. This is 
the legitimate function of humor, to nnbend 
the mind and let it down to the material 
for relief— and in this Schrodter performs 
for us a valuable office, so that, without 
perhaps as great an exertion of genius as 
the Desdemona contains, his picture is 
worth equally as much; but there is this 
difference to be noted between the two, 
that the former, being a serious picture, 
and aiming to represent an ideal woman, 
loses sight of the gjft which makes her 
ideal — her moral elevation — she is material 
when she should not be, and the picture 
would have been better for greater spirit- 
uality; while the latter finds the material 
all that is necessary for its purposes, and is 
complete— answering fully to its function, 
so that anything more spiritual in it would 
have been an injury to it. But in the JFal- 
staff, there are some things shown well 
worth consideration. "We said that it is 
not a serious picture, but it is an earnest 
one, as earnest in its play-feeling as a 
serious picture should be in its work-feel- 
ing, and this marks the distinction between 
the true and false humorous Art — the for- 
mer being sincere and earnest in its diver- 
sion, and the latter being frivolous and in- 
sincere in its sports even. The truly ear- 
nest man plays as hard as he works,, and 
his soul is refreshed accordingly ; but the 
shallow man is superficial alike in. labor 
and in play. Every man has a right to be 
playful, but no man has a right to be frivo- 
lous. Schrodter is the former — of the lat- 
ter we shall have! something to say in 
speaking of Hasenclever. 

Another division of this first class is that 
which has its origin, in the joy or grief of 
the artist in contemplation of material 
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tilings as such. Of these are Hubner's 
"Poor Weavers of Silesia and their Em- 
ployers" — an indignant outburst of feeling 
at wrong and injustice, " A story of the 
Game Laws of Germany," and " The 
Reaper's Return Home," of Becker. The 
former two are rather remonstrances 
against social conditions, embodied picto- 
rially, in which, we scarcely stop to criti- 
cise the art, or to consider it or the pic- 
ture ; but goiDg behind both, we lay hold 
of the wrong from which it grew. This is 
proof of the artist's genuineness, and of his 
having accomplished that at which he 
aimed ; and here again we feel no occasion 
to cavil at the essential materiality in the 
work, its object having no sympathy with, 
or bearing toward, the ideal, save by the 
rule of opposites. " The Reaper's Return 
Home" is a charming picture, full of the 
national feeling of the artist, a sweet pas- 
sage of common life, still purely material, 
but so satisfactorily so in point of senti- 
ment, that we are content it should be such. 
It is another evidence that the artist does 
•best that which he knows and loves most. 
The landscapes of Achenbach might per- 
haps be classed among those pictures which 
have a purpose beyond the representation 
of mere natural objects, the embodiment of 
a sentiment of Kature ; but Achenbach is 
a Norwegian, and carried with him into 
the school something of a bolder and more 
liberty-loving spirit thau his German asso- 
ciates possessed, yet even he has become so 
far infected by the tone of those around 
him, that bis position as a landscape-pain- 
ter will always be doubtful, whether he be 
a genius half meshed in academicisms, or a 
man of talent half risen to genius. 

The second class is that whose aim is 
nothing beyond mere picture-making — a 
class too large, not only iu Dnsseldorf, but 
in many other schools, and to which be- 
long the large majority of this collection. 
One of the most curious problems con- 
nected with Art is the devotion shown to 
its form3 by men who have no perception 
of-its high uses, no affection for truth, no 
aspiration towards the ideal, but principally 
a love of their own power and learning, for 
displaying which they use Nature ; and so 
long as this, the primary object of their 
effort is attained, it matters little whether 
Nature appear to advantage or no— whether 
the forms they use her in are degraded and 
imperfect or no. Thence they come to take 
all imaginable liberties with her, they con- 
ventionalize her, misrepresent her, bind her 
up by absurd rules — anything and every- 
thing to make pictures according to their 
ideas of what pictures ought to be made, to be 
in accordance with the code of Art-laws they 
have sworn allegiance to. They make her 
their slave instead of their mistress ; use her 
as a pedestal on which to display themselves, 
instead of paying her reverence as true 
worshippers. This, which is admissible, 
when the artist is governed by a true percep- 
tion of the spiritual ends of Art, aud a 
clear comprehension of that which lies be- 
yond Nature, and is the object of her exis- 
tence, as with the true mystic painters, is 
reprehensible in the extreme in those who 
are professedly painters of the material, and 
who acknowledge nothing beyond, and su- 
preme over, Nature. 

Painters of this class are sometimes great, 
that is, powerful, technically great — and 
their woi*ks are impressive from the close- 



ness of their imitation of the superficial 
qualities of material objects, and the chief 
of these, in the Dusseldorf Gallery, is the 
Martyrdom of Huss. For pure technical 
ability and actuality, it has, perhaps, no 
superior among the modern European 
works ; but to call it an historical picture, 
in the true and noble sense of historical 
Art, is entirely unwarrantable. The his- 
torical event which gives its name to it is 
but the nucleus around which to group the 
studies which compose it, and is indeed 
quite a subordinate matter — one of no in- 
fluence ill the impression the picture makes 
on the mind, and whether it be an actual 
burning, or a scene from a drama, is not of 
the least importance ; it would be the same 
in either case — the miud does not go be- 
yond the surface of the canvas. We 
visited the collection once, in company with 
a person of most impressfcle mind, not 
highly educated in Art, but keenly awake 
to alWts most beautiful influences, and ad- 
mirably constituted to become a judge of 
Art, and seating ourselves for some time 
before the Huss, without making any re- 
mark which should give a clew to our ob- 
ject, we asked, " What is your strongest 
impression of the picture ?" The reply was, 
" That of the actuality ,of the scene." It 
was not the dignity of the event, not the 
doom of Huss, not the history at all, but 
the painting, and its effect on the senses. 
And this we believe to be the general im- 
pression. We have heard men who had 
never bestowed an hour's hard study on Art 
in all their lives, and who only knew nature 
as men do who walk by her hastily to or 
from their business, stand before this pic- 
ture, and exclaim, " It is the greatest pic- 
ture I ever saw — it is like the thing itself." 
And we believe that the opinion of no man, 
however highly educated artistically, ever 
rose above that point. The whole picture 
displays this dominance of the material- 
there is no spiritual dignity, no fervor of 
prayer in the Huss— his devotion is in his 
knees alone — he kneels but he does not 
pray, nor do we pray with him — the face 
is upturned in the form of devotion, but no 
spirit goes* up from it. A persecutor wrath- 
lessly clenches bis fist, and the peasants 
pity without emotion. All is form, exter- 
nality without the least trace of artistic in- 
spiration. Every figure is posed as rigidly 
as the models the painter drew from — 
every face is fixed and soulless as hired 
mourners' or scoffers' faces would be. Of 
course, then, we need not look for realiza- 
tion of character, and no second glance is 
needed to tell us that every individual in 
the picture is either a portrait or a studio 
invention. A face or figure and nothing 
deeper. There is, in fact, nothing beyond 
a well composed tableau vivant, and the 
picture answers the very same purpose and 
nothing farther — picture-making. 

In discussing this work, we have said 
nearly all we have to say of its. class. 
Steinbruck's "Fairies," and " Adoration of 
the Magi," have a certain limited range of 
fancy, and a prettiness almost amounting 
to grace, which distinguish them from 
the manly force of Lessing ; but the great 
attractive quality in them is their realiza- 
tion, and their savoir /aire. As in the 
Huss, the fasciuation of the Adoration lies 
in its reality of chiaroscuro, and skillful 
employment of the artifices of painting. 
The action is less constrained than in the 



Huss, the Madonna is sweet, but not at all 
ideal, and the whole is motionless and soul- 
less as Lessing's picture. " The Fairies" 
is Germanic, quaint, and pleasing as a pic- 
ture, with very sincere realization, bat it 
possesses no quality which may place it 
above the class to which we have assigned 
it. Oampbausen, with his technical ability, 
adds more perception of character, and in 
his " Battle of Asealon," activity without 
the sentiment of action ; and then come the 
Tasso and "Festival of Songs" of Bewer — 
Hildebrandt's King Lear — Leutze's Puri- 
tan, and Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn — 
Pluddeman's Columbus entering Barcelona 
— Muller's Madonna, and others, compris- 
ing the still life which we admit as 
worthy, because pretending to nothing be- 
yond what they attain; and the land- 
scapes, (with the exception of those of 
Achenbach.) In these latter are the ten- 
dencies of the school most clearly manifest, 
because, artificiality iu landscape is less de- 
sirable for any purpose, and less excusable, 
since truthfulness is more readily attain- 
able. The materialist in landscape is he 
who has no perceptions of anything in 
Nature beyond her forms and mere objec- 
tive — who does not comprehend her spirit, 
the higher and more significant attributes 
of sunlight, space, her freedom aud way- 
wardness. A tree, considered simply as 
such, is a lifeless, joyless thing, but let us 
feel its openness, its graceful obedience to 
the winds of heaven — its breezy interstices, 
where birds may sit and sing, and we have 
the spirit of the tree : clouds without mo- 
tion and vapory lightness, sky without 
penetrability, distance without air inter- 
vening, and water without fluency and 
coolness, are neither clouds, sky, distance, 
or water, but semblances of them without 
their essential qualities, their spirit — dead, 
dull forms; and a landscape devoid of those 
qualities is a material landscape, destitute 
of all that is most glorious, entrancing, and 
elevating in Nature. This is the landscape- 
art of Dusseldorf, and such is the price Na- 
ture exacts from those who. betray her, and 
attempt to enslave her for their own pur- 
poses of self-aggrandizement and elevation 
— these picture-makers. They may chain 
her forms, her body, but her spirit defies 
every captivity but that to which she ren- 
ders herself willingly, the service of the 
pure lovers of her beauty and freedom. 

It would seem that the force of conven- 
tionalism and materialism would go no fur- 
ther than in the most of these landscapes. 
There are skies of the paintiest, most im- 
penetrable quality; clouds as heavy as the 
pigments they are painted with ; distances 
without air, and so on through the cate- 
gory. Rocks you have hard enough, ground 
real enongh, but Hghtless, spiritless, as may 
well be. The height and crown of Dussel- 
dorf-acadernicism is in the formality and 
conventionality of its landscapes. In the 
place of the true, joyous,- and sunny color 
of Nature, we have an uniform brownness 
as though all sunlight came into Dusseldorf 
studios through" clouds of smoke, and gave 
the key to the pictures painted there. A 
bic of the vivid green, or the glowing gold 
of Nature, would startle the whole collec- 
tion into the extreme of decorous subordi- 
nation, or throw it into an earthy sombre- 
ness and dinginess. There is no instance 
in it of an approach to the full power of 
the palette, the lights beiog invariably 
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toned down to a pitch from which it is cer- 
tain they can pain not even the weakest 
eyes, and, of course, the shadows must be 
correspondingly reduced ; nor is there an 
attempt^ except in Achenbach, who is very 
far from successful, to reproduce the variety 
of Nature's tints, the range and change of 
color she exhibits under her gravest moods. 
The result is this, that in the very large 
majority of the landscapes of this collec- 
tion, there is a mass of light, painted in 
goldenish brown in the centre, and around 
it a. purplish grey shadow pitched down al- 
most; to blackness in its nearer portions. 
The law is almost absolute. 

The third class of works is that in which 
the motive is low or debasing. "We have 
found it difficult to decide whether Sohn's 
"Diana and her Nymphs," should go into 
this or the second class. To characterize it 
as sensual, in the sense in which most of the 
picturesof the nude in the French school are 
so, would be unjust — it is not lascivious — 
but any studied display of the nude figure 
for its own sake, or for the sake of its nu- 
dity, rather, is assuredly a . bid for attrac- 
tiveness at the expense of propriety, to say 
the least. There are two motives which, 
in the highest artistic sense, justify the use 
of the nude figure. The one is in painting, 
where, as with Titian, the motive is the 
ideal of color, and the nude is made use of 
as giving the noblest and most perfect color 
to be found in nature; and the other in 
sculpture, as with the Greeks and Michael 
Angelo, where the motive is the ideal of 
form ; and in either case the undraped fig- 
ure is demanded to realize the highest mea- 
sure of Beauty. But Sohn's picture has 
neither motive; its color is heavy and 
earthy, and its form entirely academic, 
negatively faultless at best. It is in itself 
cold,, passionless, but the subject is evi- 
dently shown as one which presents the 
display of the undraped figure, and so, 
without justification even of real preference 
in the artist's feeling, it addresses itself to 
the sensuality of the public. We are not 
disposed to enter into any lengthy discus- 
sion of the question so hotly debated, whe- 
ther the nude in -Art is or is not proper — it 
would soon be settled in the mind of every 
artist, if he could or would j udge dispassion- 
ately — not deceiving himself with specious 
reasoning. The instinct of every pure 
mind settles it at once. Neither sophistry 
nor custom can ever unsettle that decision, 
and there we are disposed to let it rest. 
The Diana of Prof. Sohn has no ideal aim 
whatever, and so falls back into the cate- 
gory of works whose avowed attraction is 
their nudity, or, in other words, their want 
of propriety and decorum, and it should be 
expurgated from any collection intended 
for public display. 

In this .class come also Hasenclever's dis- 
gusting drinking scenes, the embodiments 
of the Bacchanalian tastes of alow-minded 
.man. No power of miud, no truth of re- 
presentation, can make worthy or dignified 
the things which, in themselves, are dis- 
graceful, and a just perception of the true 
function of art would make us start with 
horror from its degradation to the purposes 
of the drunkard aud the sensualist. It is 
debasing enough to see men, whose nobler 
instincts and qualities have become clouded 
and extinguished before the demands of 
sense, but to see others revel in the contem- 
plation of such debasement is melancho- 



ly. This is, indeed, the prostitution of 
Art. 

Nor is the humor of Hasenclever more 
dignified. "We have said, with reference to 
Schrodters Falstaff, that humor was the 
play of the intellect, but the man that plays 
always is an idler, and so the man who jests 
for ever becomes only a buffoon. The 
humor and the gravity of a frivolous mind 
are alike contemptible — alike without re- 
sult. Hasenclever's humor is of this sort — 
genuine pot-house jesting — to enjoy which 
a man must descend from the dignity of 
earnest manhood. "We often wonder that 
Shakespeare's clowns are sometimes really 
wiser than their serious masters, but a man 
to be really witty must be truly wise, and 
his wit is~as deep as his wisdom, and is of 
equal value to us. But the humor in the 
"■Life of the German student" is the humor 
of folly, unprofitable to contemplate as to 
perpetrate; and the difference between it 
and the true humor of Art, is that between 
Hasenclever and Hogarth — between the 
clown of a circus and the clown of Shake- 
speare. 

And this is the end and result of mate- 
rial Art — to go like those in a treadmill, 
ever laboring, never advancing ; following 
itself round and round in the circle of its 
own poor wisdom and knowledge of exist- 
ence, never reaching, never aspiring, but 
content with itself, its attainments, and its 
range of vision, but daily growing more 
blind, more limited, and more debased. 



That, then, which is required, in order to the 
attainment of accurate conclusions respecting 
the essence of the beautiful, k nothing more 
than earnest, loving, and unselfish attention to 
our impressions of it, by which those which are 
shallow, false, or peculiar to times and temper- 
aments, may be distinguished from those that 
are eternal. — RusMn. 



BY NIGHT. 
(Translated from the German, of Fritis.) 

BY AHN2 MITCHELL. 

O'eb the mountain night Is striding, 
For the day has sunken far, 

And, amid its thousand sparkling;*, 
Now awakes each little star. 

Downward from this starlit heaven, 
O'er the valley, o'er the hill, 

Liberty, her wing unfolding, 
Calmly flits through earth and still. 

Softly enters every cottage, 

OtenUy taps at every door, 
To the ear that slumbers, whispers, 

And a lowly tale tells o'er. 

Then with holy kiss and fervent, 
She the young and aged meets ; 

While her breath with mild embracings, 
In his cell the captive greets. 

Now the falchion's edge is trying! 

At each powder-flask she stands, 
Of the hour-glass ever jealous, 

Silent counting o'er its sands. 

While each soul is onward dreaming, 
Every heart is glowing bright. 

With Its steed so bravely prancing, 
With its noble deeds of might. 

From behind his iron grating 
Smiles the captive on his chain ; 

While the lord in palace sleeping, 
Pale and trembling wakes again. 



BMOKS IN ABCHITECru»E.* 

"We have read, with great pleasure and 

grofit, a volume lately put forth by G. E. 
treet, Esq., an English architect, entitled 
"Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages." 
It is written in a style of considerable vi- 
vacity, sufficiently so to be interesting to 
the general reader, as well as to the pro- 
fessional man. "We heartily commend it to 
the" attention of all who can obtain it, and 
should be glad to see it republished, at a 
reasonable price, and scattered over the 
whole country. 

The art of using various colored bricks 
and stones in building seems to be entirely 
ignored in the present day. Now, there 
may be some excuse for our neglecting to 
use marbles, but there can be none, not 
even the paltry consideration of cost, for 
our denying ourselves the enjoyment of the 
beauty that can be produced with the 
several shades of red and yellow brick at 
our command. In the hands of a designer, 
who has studied the subject at all carefully, 
a great number and variety of fine- effects 
of color can he made with these simple ma- 
terials. Those of our readers who have 
seen the brick buildings of Northern Italy, 
or are acquainted with them in works, will „ 
understand our meaning. With the excep- " 
tion of St. Mark's, Venice, we know of no 
building so lovely in color as the apse of 
the church at Murano; and its beauty is 
owing almost entirely to the masterly ar- 
rangement of the bricks, of several colors, 
of which it is constructed. "We can see no 
reason why our architects should not give 
us similar designs. Since we will, more or 
less, build of brick, let us have the walls as 
attractive as possible. 

We have taken it for granted that it is 
desirable to have the use of colored mate- 
rials revived in onr architecture. We are 
aware that there is much prejudice against 
this idea, chiefly in the minds of men to 
whom it is new, or who are ignorant in 
matters of Art generally; but we believe 
that the men of most cultivated taste among 
us cannot fail to approve it. It rests with 
our architects to decide the point. If they, 
or any one of them, can be persuaded to 
make a bold start in the matter, we are 
certain that the system will very soon be- 
come popular, and the cheapest and most 
ordinary buildings may have at least one 
element of beauty, in place of the weary- 
ing monotony to which we are so much 
addicted. 

In the new Unitarian church, on the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth 
street, an attempt of this kind has been 
made, but, we think, unsuccessfully, owing, 
in the first place, to the unfortunate choice 
of materials, which are Oaen stone, and a 
very dark, red brick, giving too violent a 
contrast, and no harmony of color: and, 
again, to. the fact, that the bands of each 
are of the same width, which gives a for- 
mal air to the whole, and destroys all 
breadth of effect. Nevertheless, this is a 
step, though an imperfect one, in the right 
direction. 

We intend shortly to take up this sub- 
ject of using colored materials, and discuss 
it thoroughly, believing that the arguments 
in its favor are such that, if fairly presented, 
they cannot fail to convince our readers 



* Bricks and Marble in the Middle Ages, by Q. B. 
Street, large 8vo. John Murray, London. 



